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THE ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE SECTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENCE OF THE BRITISH AS 
SOCIATION FOR THE AD 
VANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE! Is mainly 


HEN I look at the names of many of my = P&Cessity In 
essors in this presidential chair, P'0tessional 
n ir addresses, or when I con among men. 
r what the work of the section ought to May it not be 


ments ol 


I feel that an apology is needed for my 
to tak 


re at all. 


Let me say at once, however, that it 1 mon 8 


lS 
because of my being a woman that | trouble taken 
It is true that I am the first 


in who has had the honor of presiding 


think I am rig 


sons proposing to t 
over Section L. But it is obviously very Ore Women 1D 
fitting that a woman should sometimes do hitherto 

so; and this not only because women are as les Tor prot 
much concerned with the results of eduea From another 
tional science as men are—that might be °@U0n of women 
said about all departments of science; nor which, though 
only because the material on which educa- 8? °@ter In degree th: 


I mean in the rapid 


tion works—the human material to be edu- 
cated is approximately evenly divids d di velopment SINnce 
he s¢ XeS. A more important con- century Th devel 
is that women have the largest U"!Versity education 
work of education. This is C#™U0? has, of cours 

clear if we take education in its widest and both sexes. Much attention 
fullest sense, and include in it what is done Vted to improving its qu 
in the home as well as in the school, begin even more to increasing 
as it must with the earliest infancy. making it more access 
is also true if we limit the meaning people. But in the cas 
of the word education—in the way that is the progress has been gri 
constantly done, and is I think usually ™arkable than int 


done in the discussions that take place in ‘rom a lower 


‘ : > . os al 
this section—to that part of it with which this it would, 
, out in what resp 
‘Given by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, president of the 
section, at the Manchester meeting of the associa tunities of womel 


tion of men 
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1) if (rll | | T wrly Ss I t t 
is a standard parison and a means n that highet cat 
| tir +} ) r} ] | } , ] ; , 
| p ) SS idle 1AS l ] S S 
( en rere q 1oted it n \ I qu T ila It DV the SSi¢ rs ! 
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rail i} ( ssioners say ( S c ) nd 
y S vVhO ad readv Y 
{ hig fu n 
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then at Oxt 1 
yw 
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iraged ent alt 
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Rel ) 1 { } vo ~ n 
1*} , v} ; . . , } , T} i? nal , 
I s as Wha ¢ id D Sald OLS MOIS It adutllOus Lith INIOUS 
L868, and is certainly in striking contrast mmissioners reter 


to what could be said now And if we turn on girls of re exacting s 


from the schools to higher edueation we lr eXaminations 1S amusing 
find this was practically non-existent for But the report of the commis 
] + . . ; "| ? ] 
women at that time Its absence was in e progress Of giris eau 
] " : , hy } ly + +} } ] tT? r VW try) t \ T 
deed one cause Ot the badness oft the s OOS. iner way, tol \ S lnstru 
The schools were bad because the teachers ing the recovery for the s 
] + + 
were inadequately educated The two n of girls of endowments 
capital defects of the teachers of girls,’’ as allowed to lapse into the sers 


one ot the assistant commissioners Mr. education or to be absorbed 
Bryee, now Lord Bryce reported, ‘‘ar the division between girls ar 
these: they have not themselves been taught endowments not specifically 

and they do not know how to teach.’’ either sex by the founders. 
These defects were, of course, partly due to ago—in 1895 he charity e S 
the badness of the schools, and the want of their annual report gave st1 

any standard enabling the general public to what has been done both in 
and the teachers themselves to judge of by new endowments 
their badness. So far it was a vicious circle. There is reason to think, they s 


The teachers were badly taught in bad  balf of the nineteenth century 


respect of the g + 
Report of the Schools Ing ry Cor ssion, } ties created w 


O48 entury since the retorn 
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educational endowment, 


advancement of secondary 
r education of girls and women, it may 
pated that future look 


the period immediately following upon the 


generations will 


s inquiry commission and the consequent 


r of the endowed schools acts, as making an 
e creation and application of endow 

it branch of education similar to that 
narked, for the education of boys and 


reformation. 

And the 
of education has not 
report just quoted from was written. 
\s examples of it I may remind you of the 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School, the extension and 
lding of Bedford College, University 


flow of endowments for this 


ceased since 


London, and the large sums given for 
domestic department of King’s College 

r Women. 
‘hough, however, as the charity commis- 
. rs say, a great impulse was given to 
s’ education by the report of the schools 
uiry commission and the legislation as 
rds endowments that followed, I think 
even without these, 
have been made, though probably 


great progress 


ld 
Ss rapidly. The desire for it was already 


ere, Women had suf- 


red from the previous deficiency were 


who themselves 
working for improvement, and sympathetic 


men friends were helping. It was becom- 

y more and more obvious not only that 
women teachers must have adequate oppor- 
es of learning, but that the home no 


r in itself afforded sufficient scope for 


teyrrat 
! 


the energies of the daughters, especially 
nmarried daughters, of the professional 
asses, and that they must be trained for 
other useful work. The supply of suitable 
education followed the demand, as gener- 
ally happens when the demand is strong 
The very mention by the char- 
the passage I have 
as well as of the 


ind clear. 
‘ommissioners in 
inoted of 


application of endowments for the purposes 


the creation 


female education is evidence of the ac- 
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The 
half- 
century to the liberal endowment of educa 


tive publie interest in the matter 


spirit which has led during the last 


tion for girls and women from privat 
sources has also led the state, and publi 


bodies generally, to consider girls equally 
with boys in all public administration of 
funds. Th: 


same spirit has led the newer universities 


education or of educational 
without exception to admit women to their 
And at 
the same time the creation of some profes 
skilled 


by women, and the opening to 


benefits on equal terms with men 


sions and industries—« q., sick 
nursing 


them of others, together with the general 


movement in favor of professional training 
for professional work, have led to the great 
development of opportunities of technical 
or vocational training for women as well as 
for men. 
This 


change, 


immense—almost revolutionary 

as regards educational opportun 
ties for women, which has occurred within 
the recollection of people of my age, and 
which must be attributed largely to the ef 
forts of women themselves, is, I think, very 
fully 


striking; and it certainly, as I said, 


justifies the selection of a woman to pre- 
the Edueational 
British Association. The apology I feel to 
be needed is for the particular woman se- 
lected. For it 


or at any rate the science and art of educa 


side over Section of the 


IS the science of edueat on, 


tion, that this section presumably exists to 


advance, and I am no edueator, no teacher, 
I have made no psychological study of 
young people from an educational point of 
view, nor of the different methods of teach 
ing suited to different no statistical in 


the influence of particular 


ages, 
vestigation of 


curricula in training the mind or furnish 


ing it with useful information. | 
short, neither made contributions to the sei 


ence of education nor pract sed the art. 


Any work I have done has been on the ad 
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ministrative side, and 
a member of thi 


And what 


ject so much discussed, for 


general pubiic—not as an 


expert s there new, 


a member of the 
lluminating 


veneral public to say An 


address is, I fear, under the circumstances 


( 


iImpossib 
Not that I regard th 
public 


view of the general 


Indeed, | 


} 


as unimportant am not 


sure that a good case could not be made out 


for having a mere member of the general 


+ 


public as such as president from time to 


time. The general public must, as all will 


Is TO he 


Strictly, 


admit, decide what spent on eduea 


tion, or, more on schools and col 


and professional edueators, out of 


leves 


beth publie and income—it is for 


private 


them to decide on its relation to other so 


cial and family needs. But the concern of 
the public with education is not merely 
financial and administrative. It is more 


intimate than that For edueation is not 


a subject like physics or chemistry on which 
only an expert has a right to an independ- 


ent view. There are, no doubt aspects oft 


it of which only the expert can properly 


judge, there are experiments in it which 


only the expert can advantageously try, 


and there are, of course, departments of it 


in Which the opinion of the expert is indis- 
pe nsable But without depreciat ng either 


the science or art of edueation, it is clear 


that when we take edueation in its widest 


Sense it concerns everybody, and almost 
everybody is bound to have views about it. 
Each generation as a whole is responsible 
for handing on to the next the control over 
matter and mind, and the power of co- 
operation, which it has itself inherited from 
added _ to, 


must put its suecessors in a position to add 


its forbears and and which it 


to further. It is on this that the progress 
of the human race depends ; without it each 


generation would have to start fresh from 
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nning, and we should st 


position of primitive man. 


But the larger and more imp 


of education in this wide sensi 
in the nursery, and then, as the 


beyond babyhood, by m¢ 


ins ot 


‘ 


servation and imitation of its 
much is done by experience ga 
ng with others of its own ag 
the exercise of respon 


tion thus obtained, combined 


and with tales handed down ora 
for our ancestors until the iner 
plexity of life made it importar 
rising generation to ac 
knowledge which mere imitat 


pe rience could not Live 


pened division of labor tool 
in other departm« nts of life, a 
introduction of the professiona 
that is, the educational expert 


art of imparting the needed knowl 
_— ;' 


Sklil, or at least of 
the m We may 


are now 


shortening 
of aequiring 
required by 


only by 


h S services 


as Was once the ease, 


not, 


] ] 


for the learned professions 


paring 
work of the professional educat 
British Asso 


mainly concerned with, and the m 


section of the 


our 
he employed are best judge d by 
educators themselves 


their 


sional 


ordination of work with tl 


process of edueat on, its place in 
good citizens, must. 


duetion of 


said, be judged, not by the pr 


educators alone, but by the whol 


the The 


regarded as capable of exer 


nation general public mu 
only be 
matters 


judgment on educational 


should be encouraged to feel that 
duty to do so. 

If we judge by the amount of ta 
goes on about edueation, it would p 


seem that the public is fully awar 
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nsibilities. And yet I think there are 
us that in some respects it fails to 
them, and is disposed to depend too 

, on the professional educator; allow- 
tself to be confused by our habit of 


the same word ‘‘edueation’’ in both 


der sense, of which we have been 
ng, and also in the narrower sense of 
learning. The sense of proportion 
s to me to be sometimes seriously lost 
rom this cause. 
was impressed with an example of this 
ited a little while ago in a correspond- 
in the Times about the employment 
he older boys in the elementary schools 
untry districts to do some of the work 
farms in place of farm-hands who 
One group of the 


looking at the question from 


enlisted. corre- 


spondents, 
the point of view of agriculture, thought 

idvantage derived by the boy from his 
ist year of school training was of small 
to the country compared with the 


The other 


value 
he could do on the farm. 
yroup, looking at the question from the 
nt of view of the school, thought it mon- 
strous that what they called the ‘‘educa- 


’ of the boy should be in any way cur- 


d. I am not at the moment concerned 
with the controversy itself, nor am I taking 
side of 
is, of course, much to be said on both 


either group of disputants. 
here 
sides, and the decision should probably vary 

th the locality, and the work, and the 

rmer, and the boy. But what struck me 
was that all the disputants seemed to regard 
and ending at 


education as beginning 


school. None appeared to think of it in its 
None referred to the great 


le r sense. 


‘t it might have on the boy’s future life 


d character to feel that in a grave na- 
onal erisis he had ‘‘done his bit’’—an 
effect which would perhaps be all the 


greater if he felt he was sacrificing some- 
thing to make up for which special effort 
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needed later. I have seen the view 


} 


DOVS 


micht he 
of the gain to and girls from 
in the 


not in the particular newspaper controversy 


emergency put forward su 


in question, nor, I think, in connection 


with the loss of a year of schooling. 


And 


question which did not seem to excite 


there was another aspect of the 


tion. I mean the possibly bad educational 
effect, in the wide sense, of preventing th 
hoy from doing the work. To keep him at 
school, if he was conscious that his services 
were needed elsewhere, could not but tend 
to concentrate his attention on himself and 
the importance of his own schooling, and 
could not but tend to produce to some ex 
tent the deplorable temper of mind whicn 
leads some young people, a little older than 
the schoolboys over whom the controversy 
self-development as the 


raged, to regard 


aim and object of existence. This is cer 
tainly not the attitude of a good citizen 

and to produce good citizens should, as we 
probably all agree, be the principal aim of 
The difficulty to 


have referred seems inseparable 


education, 
which I 

from compulsory education, and probably 
not be The 
thoughtful girl of twelve, not absorbed in 
herself, whether 


her school work is really as valuable as the 


particular 


altogether got over. 


ean 


must sometimes wonder 


help she could give her mother in some 
special difficulty or strain, except on the 
that 


ranks above all other objects 


assumption her own development 


Of course, the higher the relative value 


we put on scholastic education the less im- 
educational 


portant will the loss of other 


influences appear to us. And perhaps at 
this point I had better frankly confess 

what is, I fear, another defect in my quali 
the educational 


fications as president of 


section—namely, that I am not an enthu 
slast about edueation in the same sense that 


I read 


most of my hearers probably are. 
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the other day in a review of the life of an 
American edueationist that 


Ile was penetrated with twe iaracteristics 
which are the saving iuse of t American and 
every other emocer y i e for learning 
and a flaming belief i ) he condit l 
ol ess ne of | r self gover! 
ment 


In the reverence for learning I am with 
him, but I could not describe my belief in 
education—edueation, that is, in the sense 
here meant, namely, school and college edu 
cation—as ‘‘flaming.’’ I ean not, for in- 
stance, believe, as some seem to do, that by 
keeping children a year longer at school we 
should regenerate mankind, or at least se- 


cure as a matter of course great improv: 


ment. Why, you may ask, if I am not an 
enthusiastic believer in edueation, have I 
spent so much of my life—my time, my 


‘nergy, my means—in helping to provide 


opportunities of university education for 
women? The answer is that I do believe 
very much in giving as many people as pos- 
sible educational opportunities—meaning 
by that in the first place the means of pre- 
paring for their work in life. Those who 
are going to teach, for instance, must obvi- 
ously learn first, and, as I have just re- 
minded you, women’s opportunity of doing 
this was lamentably deficient half a cen 
tury ago. 

Sut secondly—and this is not at all less 
important—I mean by educational oppor- 
tunity the means of satisfying intellectual 
curiosity, every spark of which should be 
fostered. For it is to intellectual curiosity 
that progress in knowledge, including phys- 
ical science, 1s mainly due. And intellee- 
tual curiosity is an important adjunct to 
the mental processes involved in under- 
standing the world we live in, a valuable 
aid in the formation of a good judgment, 
and a great assistance in practical life. 
Intellectual curiosity and esthetic sensibil- 
ity are, moreover, the mainsprings of cul- 


ture—that is. of some of the hig] 


ures we can enjoy. 

You will doubtless agree with t 
will agree, further, that without 
tual curiosity no amount of accu 
information can be properly ass 
or will produce either culture or kn 
of permanent value. In its abser 
pupil may pass through school and 
with little advantage apart from d 
beyond the acquisition of elementa: 
in reading, writing and arithmet 
he has a good memory a barren kn 
of some facts. You will probably 
it is one of the most important 
f the teacher to endeavor to produ 
intellectual curiosity when absent 
abeyance, and that the zeal of th 
sional educator in this direction is a 
reason for enthusiastic belief in sche 
cation. It would be, I grant, if w 
hope that the teacher’s success w 
ways be equal to his zeal; but not 
this is far from being the ease, 
failure is by no means always due 
of intelligence in the pupil any mor 
it is due to want of capacity in the t 
In many eases, in all classes of so 
spark of intellectual curiosity—the 1 
in the pupil’s mind to educational st 

can not be fanned into flame t 
book-learning alone, and yet may 
all the time ready to burst forth 
comes into contact with the needs of 
life and work. It may even be ther 
fail to respond to imposed lessons 
it would blaze up if the pupil could 
means be induced to desire to learn 
he is taught. It is partly because 
important, if and when the desire t 
comes, that the boy or girl, man or 
should be armed with the inst 
which may give them independent 
of acquiring the knowledge they desi 


far as this can be acquired throug! 
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compel parents to send their chil- 
school. No doubt, however, an 
ore important reason is our now al- 
iniversal use of reading and writing 
ans of communicating with each 
The more widespread these arts are, 
rder it is for any one who has not 
red them to keep abreast of his fel- 
But even now it would, of course, 
mpossible, and the use of such 

s as compulsory education, in which 
on merely means the reverse of 
y. tends, I think, in itself to obscure 
prehension of what education really 
| to reduce the general sense of respon 


for it, and particularly that of 


vears ago, before the days of com- 
edueation, or at least before it had 
produce any effect, I knew a man 
south of England who had had no 
education, or practically none. I be- 
he could read a little with effort, but 
iid neither write nor keep accounts, 
s told. His wife did these things for 
vhen they were necessary. He was, 
er, a good farmer, farmed a consid- 
amount of land, and acted as man- 
or agent under the landlord for a 
state. He knew his business thor- 


had the power of managing men, 


s much respected. It is impossible 


to regard such a man as a more valu- 


ember of the community, and a 
r-educated man in some respects, than 
of those who climb the educational 


er to become clerks in an office. But, 


irse, such a man must have regretted 


t he had not had opportunities of school- 


S 


n his early youth—that he had not 


tired the art of writing while he still 


leisure. The want of the three R’s 
have been a serious handicap, only 


reome by unusual ability. And, in fact, 


one now doubts that it is almost as im- 
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portant to acquire these elemen 
to learn to speak or walk. It 
question of carrying school ed 
ther that doubt arises whether 
the best education for eve 
whether we ought to regard 
whose scholastic education ha 
est. or who has succeeded bes 
tions, as therefore necessarily t] 
cated. 


I do not mean in saving tl 


practical man aby vi t . in 
Of course we want both, and 
our schools to help to di D 


value to the world of good 
literary work is enormous, At 
science is concerned the British 
exists to bring home to t! r 
its value and interest, and 
the importance of men who can 
Nor do | mean in what I have 
gest any divorce between pract 
ng. The business of most ot 
tical, but what is to be desired 
one capable of it s! 
ability—whether in manual! 
organization or administratior 
other line—with a desire to learn 
not only in relation to his work 
in a wider sphere. And, of cour 
wish that the means to sat STN 
should be within every one’s 
point, therefore, is not that | 
valuable, but that it is of litt! 
it meets a desire in the lear 
And here the parents ¢ 
quired attitude of mind is 

to be inspired by parents 
than it is by the school. On 
those children are most likely 
with it whose parents combi 
school to stimulate it. Untor 
result of compulsory primary e 
not been to promote any senst 


sibility in parents as regards th 
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And I may, I think, 


experience 10 


that is my bel 
appeal to 
of it 


support 


The institution of parish schools is, as is 


well known, older in Scotland than in Eng 


land. They date there from the Reforma 
tion, and were part of the ecclesiastical 
oreal tion tiated by John Knox, Inth 
( n up by him and his colleagues 
education had a great place The parish 
schools, in which Biblical instruction was 
Pore st, were put in charge of the chureh 


and long needed its efforts for their main- 


tenance. Starting in this way the zeal for 
school education had become traditional. 
All respectable parents aimed at giving 
their children the best education they 
could. There was a strongly rooted sense 


of duty in the matter, and this from a 


double motive. They sent their children to 
school not only to help them to get on in 
the world, but traditional 


Ob- 


because ot the 
association of knowledge and religion. 


serve the educational value of this second 


motive I am not looking at it from the 


religious point of view—that is not my 


business to-day. But as an instrument of 


culture the value of a desire for learning, 


based on something other than its relation 
to worldly success is obviously great. It 
may be that the school education actually 
prevailing in Seotland is better now than 
that of fifty vears ago, that the examination 
of the school inspector is more searching if 
less stimulating than was that of the Pres 
bytery, that the average or backward child 
is less sacrificed to the clever one than use« 
to be the case, and that general intelligence 
is more developed. But the parents, who 
felt their children’s schooling to be their 
private concern, valued it more, took more 
personal interest in it, and felt more per- 
their 


progress than parents can do now. 


children’s 
And it 


is a serious question whether the loss of 


sonal responsibility for 
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this close link with home life has 


a bad edueational effect. taking ed 


l ts wider sense, 


which is not com; 





x by possible improvement in t! 


I must admit that in saying this 
n mind only a limit 


» wider investigation The pop 


with which I was inti 
quainted as a young woman, and 
evisit from time to time. In sue] 
compulsion to send the childr 

] 


as unnecessary It prob bly WAS} 


in the large towns and the mor 


parts of the country I do not com 
he introduction of 


compulsion, | 
strike me at the tim 
that it was of 
my own part of the country; and 
pression has not diminished sine 
To see if it was shared by others 
to a friend, more familiar with tl 
I am now, to ask whether hi 
that 
dren’s school edueation had decreas 


whether he thought that. as 


than 
think parental interest 
also 
for instance, by the books they bo 
from the parish library, the grown-uy 
ulation was less inclined to serious 1 
than they used to be. I received fr 
a very interesting reply. He agr 
what I have just said as regards t 
question, and after speaking of th 
and genuine wish in old times to 

children a good edueation, added: 


The parents might, indeed, let thei: 


absent for short times fron 
work or the like. But t 


than made up for by the zeal with wl 


dren be 
light farm 
sent to winter evening classes whi 
ered then far more eas ly than now. 
fortunate effect of legislation that it 
deprived us of the great asset we had 
ecame a} ) 


interest It 


ness of parental 


way. Government made it compuls 
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pl ge-earning hy hale fag 
Almo 7 Sige ssing hat I 
s lowered. A order to get « 1 
passed fifth s r 
‘ he voung m now ar 
( ( u! ses felt this ooks to t ler s 
. ‘ y 1 ou ; - s int 
nar ’ He 1 
= nce ISeS 
ivi pT | res i 
f dmit tl t r 
g vith as 
mpol s 
1 my s ond juest } 
I ‘ n country pat shes a short t! S 0 
serious books hooks ol fail ad no oO } ‘ 
sto travels, et he says iit Wi , 
swer He thinks that tl part inti ' 
re perhaps mort intelligent are wort! ‘acts 
sed to be. ‘‘but the reading 1s 1" paratively sm of 1 { 
s proportio nove s and ve? light represent tn i\ \ I 
IIe goes on to tell me of an respondent and I are both old 
ho died two years ago ‘‘of th not remember, or 
Scottish type—devout, ndepend the state of things fifty irs 
rested in religious reading, in lives not—and you ma 1 t yper 
| Livingstone, in travels he was discount what we have to s 
Nansen in his ninetieth year and = most proverbial grou! { 
rested in his nearing the pole the Golden Age behind tl 
st of books 1n his steady reading however, mysell ons mus ¢ such 
ibrary here was of qu te different tendency. I believe very! 
from that opposite other names and look forw ird t rad ! 
! talogue of the same rank.’’ He world. and I believ ( 
so that forty or fifty years ago good mproving in edueat : 
- eould be got for lectures—his- ational methods as { : ou 
travel, etc., but that now a cood t hehooves us to wal } \ i 0 
ean only be got for concerts, en to acquiesce, 1f We ¢ POSSI » it, mm 
nents. or at most lectures with lan loss on one side ou ! sul 
‘tures. All this seems, as far as it that it is more tl ! 1 Tol 
, show a diminution in culture, in- gain on the othe s { pat S 
ty for the higher intellectual pleas real cooperation whet . : 
fruitful curiosity. My eorrespond- the failure tog previow 
s not prepared, however, to say that been absent, 1s serious serious 
‘nee is due to changes in school edu- if it is limited to the intel tual side of 
It comes, he thinks, ‘‘of the dif education and does not exte! 1 to the for 
5 8 oats on T tans SQ) nes 


mation ol 


n young people, less under 


spirit 1 
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does. With the greatest zeal the school- 
master can not replace the parents, nor 
even the parents’ influence in producing 
the right attitude of mind in the pupil. 
And it is at the very least doubtful whether 
the better teaching which improved meth- 
ods secure to the pupil can make up for any 
loss of spontaneous desire to put his own 
mind into the effort of learning for learn- 
ing’s sake, 

And so I come back to the point that the 
general public must be encouraged to take 
its share even in the part of education ear- 
ried on at school and college, and in par- 
ticular those members of the general pub- 
lic who are parents of pupils. But this 
eonclusion is rather barren, for I have no 
very definite plan to suggest for carrying it 
out. The state can not now, even if it 
would, abandon the responsibility for the 
elementary school education of the chil- 
dren, and even if it could it is more than 
doubtful whether it would be desirable. 
For though we have now secured that all 
parents shall themselves have had school 
education, we still ean not trust them all 
voluntarily to give that advantage to their 
children. So the drawback must be put up 
with that parents can not feel the same de- 
gree of responsibility resting on themselves 
when the responsibility is undertaken by 
the state. 

It is to be hoped, however, that we shall 
be very careful how far we entrust to the 
state the regulation of education higher 
than the primary. Bureaucratie regula- 
tion may be well adapted to produce Ger- 
man Aultur, but it is not the way to secure 
the attitude of mind which leads to free- 
dom, independence of thought and culture 
in the best sense. And it is very apt to lead 
to want of independence in the teacher. 

Probably our best hope for progress in 
the right direction lies in movements like 
the Workers’ Edueational Association, 


where we have voluntary effort put f 
to satisfy spontaneous desire to lk arn 
this movement extends we may ho 
and more to get a generation of 
who, having themselves experienced 
lectual curiosity and the joy of sat 
it, who, having themselves felt th 

a wider outlook on men and things, n 
their example inspire their childr 
a similar disinterested desire for | 
and eulture. 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
CIVIC EDUCATION: 


To a California school man who | 
a dozen junior colleges spring up 
the last five years, it seems no lor 
pian to think of, to plan and to wor 
time when each city and each count 
the state will have at least one jw 
lege; in other words, a full-gro 
school. Such a consummation, | 
depends largely, apart from wi: 
means, on how clearly the junior 
becomes conscious of its mission 
fully it finds itself and its plac 
school system in the making. 

To the best of my knowledge ar 
this process implies the shaping 
of three principles of self-direction 
the junior college must function as 
dle vocational school, to meet needs 
vidual and social, that can not be s 
either by the professional departm 
universities or by the lower vo 
school based directly on the element 
grades. What the normal schools 
ing for one ealling, junior colleges must 
expected to do for as many eallir 
training can or should be provided { 
the interest of the greatest efficiency 
createst number. Secondly, the jun 
lege must function as an organic part 

1 Address before one of the sections of 
E. A., August 26, 1915, at San Francisco 
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ken in California to ex 

Iienee the timeliness, I take it, of 
sketch of what a de partment o 

and should do 


ntrolling purpose would be, of 


practical one of training for 


renship, citizenship be 
eived of as an applied scienet 
ng material would be selected 
zed as means for securing the same 
as to civie situations and prob- 

in dealing with them, 
e devotion, the same pride and loy 
required, mutatis mutandis, 
really successful practise of any 
Accordingly, Junior college stu- 


n completing their course of train- 


should be expected to have made sub- 
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community welfare. Each junior college 
graduate should carry with him not merely 
ideas of intelligent social and political be- 
havior, but also the corresponding ideals, as 
mainsprings of action. 

In the third place, junior college gradu- 
ates must be expected to have formed the 
habits that characterize good citizenship on 
This 


unconsciously, as the 


a high level. means that the civie 


sense, acquired 
mother tongue is aequired, through the 
associations of daily life, shall have been 
developed into a vivid eivie consciousness 
and this into something like second nature 
through the right sort of school life and 
the special laboratory or practise oppor- 
tunities devised by the department of civie 
education. 

It is obvious that if these ends are to be 
realized the program of the department of 
civic education will have to provide a his- 
torical view of social institutions, instrue- 
tion in the theoretical foundations for pro- 
gressive citizenship, instruction in social 
and political forms and methods and in 
processes and problems of administration, 
and, all along the line, suitable opportuni- 
ties for observation at first hand and for 
direct participation in the civie activities, 
of one sort or another, of the community 
maintaining the junior college. Of course 
it is not for me to indicate in detail the 
constituent the 
study and training here suggested, or their 
sequences and groupings. All this ean be 
done satisfactorily only by those thoroughly 


elements of courses of 


versed in social and political science, face 
to face with the concrete situations in a 
particular environment. Moreover, if the 
ends to be achieved are kept steadily in 
mind as selective principles, as far as 
subject matter is concerned, and as diree- 
tive factors in the use of the subject matter 
as means of civie education, experience 
will show before long what choices to make, 
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what combinations and sequences to ad 
what 
training in civie attitudes and habits. | 


and organization to give to 
if we now think for a moment of the pla 
of civic courses in the junior college 
riculum and of the various needs and p 
poses of junior college students, we get 
additional general principle of orga: 
tion, which, it seems to me, can not wisi 
be neglected. 

As has been implied in the foregoing 
marks, freedom in the choice of studies 
freedom 
The f 


dation courses must be prescribed, toget 


can not be allowed to mean 


avoid training for citizenship. 


with such habit-forming exercises as 
be found practicable. This much is an es- 
sential in any junior college that stands 
for a high degree of general social efficier 
Beyond this the department of civie ed 
cation can be made to render a unique a: 
most necessary service to junior co] 
communities, as well as to large numbers 
of young men and women, through th: 
troduction of training opportunities 
specific social efficiency. The complex 
tivities of a municipality, for example, cal 
insistently for trained public servant 
Thus far very little, indeed, has been d 

in the United States to provide the sp 
training needed in the various departments 
of city management and municipal hous 
keeping. Perhaps at no point of our at 
tempts at self-government is the need 
creating a middle vocational school systein 


more urgent. In connection with such vo 


cational civic training courses, it would 
doubtless be found practicable to provide 
for part-time instruction and _ part-time 
apprenticeship in one or the other of 


Surely what is being 


city departments. 


done successfully here and there in the way 
of cooperation between the school and 
dustrial establishments must be possib|: 


1 


the case of a city’s school department 
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her departments. It seems almost 
to add 


the junior college demonstrate its 


rfluous that in no other 


way 





ilness to a more convine- 


community 

than by furnishing experts in com 
affairs. 

\nother type of courses in ecivie eduea- 
uuld form an integral part of such 
vocational curricula as the junior 

offer. If, the 


vr college has a department of agricul- 


might for instance, 


The object of which Is to prepare di- 


v for scientific farming and country 


1 he spt eifie 


applications of the general 


ples and methods of an enlightened 


nship to the vocation of farming must 


be left wholly to the chance that the 


nts will make these applications them- 


s. They need to be made to realize 


they may and should be progressive 


ns as farmers. In vocational courses 


nded primarily for women ample con- 


needs to be riven to those as- 


sideration 


ts of 


citizenship that are of special con- 


to women, including the civic aspects 


wifehood and motherhood. In addition, 


n, to the 


foundational and therefore 
scribed courses, and in addition to vo- 
nal courses for those who look forward 
publie service as a ealling, there would 
be special part 

tent and point of view are determined 


the agricultural, industrial, commercial 


eourses or courses whose 


| other vocations for which the junior 
ege provides preparation. 


A department thus organized as a train- 






school in citizenship would in a num- 
r of ways occupy a central position in 
he junior college. Its existence implies 
recognition of the fact that 


ndividual’s aptitudes and preferences as 


whatever the 


a calling may be, he is first, last, and all 


the time a citizen. Citizenship is an in- 


itself 
hase of the one master vocation for all of 


clusive vocation. being an essential 
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us, that of becoming, indiv 

groups, progressively and dynam 

man. The department of civ lucation 
is therefore not merely ecoordinat: vith 
other departments; it is cardi: hor 

its courses students on tl threshold of 
maturity would be assisted in setting t 
knowledga and eX perience ! orde! 
learning to think straight ab if ‘ is a 


whole, in developing themselves into 


/ 
/ 
/ 


fir d. purpose 


What the 


old Colle 


ats i 1 
moral philosophy wer their best 
this the courses in ¢civie education should 
he made to become. without. however. th 
mazes of metaphysical speculati \ 
be enough if the student learns to reason 
sanely about the facts and phenomer 
all that is involved in citizenship and then 
realizes that he can nowhere escape m 
such metaphysical implications as God, fre 
will and immortality Is it difficult to 
imagine how quickly and in how many di 


the would reach higher 
planes of the ind vid lal al al the so it | 


if, let us 


rections countrys 


say, each community had eve 


one citizen with such a trai 


More immediately obvious is Or 
lating function of a department of \ 
education with reference to th \ lif 
of the junior colleg \ unique oppor 


therefore a dut 
All those interested the su 


junior college are pro 


tunity, and 
itself here. 
the 


that so-called student activities 


cess of 


agreed 


i. e., the eurriculum in its der social 
sense, must differ, becaus ot the higher 
degree of maturity on the part of the stu 


dents, from the school life that has preceded 


But must we not all s ilso that the Junior 
college should create something very much 
better than the traditional college life o 
the first two vears in Amer ! eves 
To shape the new junior college life arigh 


would, it seems to me, be a sp 
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\nother vei mport t function of a 
depart. t of vie education would be 
that of extend ts influ downward 
so to sp Gratifying progress has been 
made of late years in prov vic train- 
ing for th elen tary ind high-school 
vrades, in discovering devices ipted to 


and in introdueing 


But 


after all it still remains true that what is 
every hod, *s | uSINess iS nob dy ’s business. 


On the whole all other interests come first. 
Citizenship is not so much an ever-present 
motive as it is an appendix. Summarily 


speaking, neither teachers nor pupils have 


citizenship in the foreground of conscious- 


ness 


Education and preparation for citi 


zenship are, as far as general practise is 
coneerned. separable things One Cause yf 
this state of affairs, apart from tradition 
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ble to make the “neid a fine super- 


unifying thought and potent 
ons. As a of Latin 


this sort exceedingly 


matter fact, 


are rare. 
is the other subjects are concerned, 
lation is no better, with the possible 
of history. U the di 
nt of civie edueation would be ealled 
the of high- 


in working out in detail se- 


ntil it is, 


tO entist 


cooperation 


teachers 


es of topics and suggestions contained 


various subjeets of the curriculum 
s way the department of civie educa 
uld serve as a correlating center in 
ner analogous to that of the depart 
' English composition, which is ex 
d to get all departments to cooperate 
hering mastery of the mother tongue. 
least of the 
by a department of civic 


d be that of making 


functions to be exer- 


education 
the junior college 
dely and directly useful to the com- 
And 


furnish junior college 


nity as possible. n exercising this 


‘tion, it would 
nts with many opportunities for par- 
The 


staff would consist partly of students. 


ition and practise. schoo] exten- 


of the work that is now being done 


r the name ‘‘university extension’’ 


ild be done and done better by the junior 
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Their 


Their best policy is a poliey 


the front. own battles will come 
soon enough. 
of *‘watchful waiting,’’ lest they fail to ae- 
quire the sympathetic understanding and 
the sanity of judgment they will sorely need 
later on. <A ob- 


served by the a department of 


similar caution must be 
teacher in 
civie education. He may make or mar his 
according to his taet and 
questions of the 
His free- 


dom of speech and action is therefore lim- 


whole enterprise 


wisdom in dealing with 


day, especially with local issues. 
ited by expediency—but not only by this. 
Ile ceases to be a safe guide, philosopher 
allows himself to be drawn 
His 
with young women 
the adult His 


task is performed when his students ar 


and friend if he 
into the controversies of the moment. 
and 


husiness is men 


ind not with population. 
ready to take the ephebie oath, which I, for 
one, should administer to every Junior col- 
will never dis 


fight 


lege graduating class—* We 
grace this city and state. We will 
for the ideals and sacred things of the city 
and state, both alone and with many. We 


will transmit this city and state not onl) 


not less. but greater and better and more 
beautiful than they were transmitted 
to us.’’ ALEXIS F, LANGE 

[ VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR COLLEGE 
FRATERNITIES 
THat so much has been written on the 
subject of college fraternities is an explana- 


tion, if not an exeuse, for writing more. 


There can be no question that the frater- 


nities have grown up in our colleges in 


response to a need and that they can be 
used to serve the true ends of the college. 


The discussion of fraternities has usually 


centered around the unessential attributes 


of these organizations. In practically all 


and universities there are clubs 


colleges 


personal 


for which selection is made on a 
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ana social basis. The exact natur 
groups depends upon local conditions, « 


cially upon the housing and boarding f 





ities provided at the college. 
Where thi 


cient, except where students generally 


housing facilities are 


at home, the group provides living a 
modations far superior to the averag 
Wher 


prov ided or 


ing house of a college town. 


quate dormitories are 


the students live at home, this featur 
the group organization becomes of less 
portance, although not uncommonly 
group provides meals, especially the 
meal, for its members. In a few insta 
the group is merely a social club in w 
the 
are wholly 


Nothing in 


living and boarding accommod 
absent or of minor import 
the foregoing touches the qu 
tions of national organization, of ritu 
of secrecy, as these are to be regard 
the outgrowth of the organization int 
and, however important 
the 


or of 


cial groups; 


features have become in 


eves 


members of the groups thos 
would destroy them, they must be regard 
as incidental to the organized groups rat 


than as fundamental. A permanent s 


organization tends to develop some sort 
ritual and such an organization appr 

the support which national affiliation gives 
but, where local conditons are such that ! 
tional affiliations are not the rule, the pr 
Where 


groups have national affiliations and s 


lems are the same. some of 
do not, the differences are hardly not 
One thing is evident and that is that t 
group organizations are the natural and ! 
mal result of the fact that voung 
social instinets, of similar position ir 
ety, and with the same aims are living 


like 


measures 


working together in a community 
American college. Drastic 
suppress the organization for a tim 


the groups will continue to exist; a! 
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ons with the same ultimate pur- 
continually spring up, although 
rma] statements of purpose may have 
ferent. 
irge is frequently made that these 
‘democratic,’’ and 


but up to the present 


tions are not 
s probably true; 
method has been devised 


service 


a man ean select his friends. 


iship never has been and never can 


a democratic basis; and no social 
an be successful where compatibil 
1 personality do not enter into the 


tion It is not contended, of course, 
groups make no mistakes in their 
ns, or that wholly desirable men are 
ften passed by; but, where there 
ormal groups, the same conditions 
st in the informal groups or cliques, 
are always found where any consid- 
»number of men are more or less con- 
tly together. 
then, to be the part of 
colleges to recognize the 
nce of the groups and to make use of 
Although 
ne instances their actions do not seem 
the 


to which they attempt to hold. 


in furthering its own ends. 


this 


have 
That 
deals are often of the type of the 


out, organizations 


rather than of the college, need cause 
rm. The existence of a strong group 


gives a basis on which to work and 


re complete understanding between 


ups and administrative officers is 


sily reached. There can be no doubt, in 
ry at least, that the members of a fra- 
ty, living with a man, know his capa- 
s better than the 


rs. Administrative 


administrative 
officers do not 


nto the same intimate contact and of 


ssity deal with much larger numbers 
the groups. 
time of conflict between faculty and 


ents has passed in our more progressive 
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nstitutions and is passing in even the most 


hac kward. Eve rywhere a larg l ber 
and usually nearly all the student leaders 
have tl ak ils of tl 0 or i il 
they are often as wise and far-sighted 
turthering these ideals as the faculty its 
Consultation with the recogn 1 studez 
leaders on matters which yr rn the w 
fare of the college or of individual students 


has hecon e the rulk 
tion with the more successful administrativ 
officers. Men who are successful in win 
ning the approval of th 


that they become the re ognize 


usually of the type selected as mem! 


the groups It is not uneommon to find 
the strongest Ipper issmen VITally nte! 


ested in the welfare of the 
There is in all these groups a condition 


most strongly marked in the fraternities 


which may be used by the college in 
strengthening scholarsh p and all the other 
things for which it stands. The fraternity 


bys ‘ 
las a 


continuous existence; it is recruit 
mainly from underclassmen and the 
a pe riod of 


members serve apprenticeship 


during which the ideals of the fraternity 


are impressed on them, before they may 
take any active part in its management 


The ideals of the fraternity are in the hand 
i i 


of the seniors and a fraternity with a str ng 


senior class is always a good fraternity 
The problem of the administrative officer 
may, then, be stated vi rv simply It is to 
bring home to the fratern ty le iers thell 
responsibility and to mak ise of the fra 
ternity organization and discipline in dea 


ing with its members. While the general 


problem is comparatively simple, the work 
ing out of the details requires tact and 
patience Like n I lew pl bh 
lems, the 1 n difhieulty s in the lack oft 


symm pathet » understanding of more than 
one point of view. Where the administra 


tive officers know more or 
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the members of the fraternities and where 


the relations between the officers and the 
fraternity leaders are frank, there are no 
difficulties of importance It is. of course, 


always hard to get the average student to 
realize that studies are the main reason for 
his connection with the institution and that, 
however desirable the various other phases 
of college life may be, the studies must have 
the first place. But it is not at all impos- 
many other than 
grinds,’’ to see this, even if they are not 
willing to take the stand. Where the ad- 
ministrative officers are regarded by the 
approachable, frank and 
conflict between 
It is not necessary, 


sible for college men 


ee 


students 


as 


‘‘square,’’ there is no 
faculty and students. 
and probably not desirable, that faculty 
Ad- 


ministrative officers should have the respect 


and students should meet as equals. 


of the students, but this respect should be 
real and not artificial; dignity which has to 
be consciously maintained counts for little. 

Where conditions of mutual understand- 
ing exist, the difficulties are mainly those 
which come from differing ideas of values. 
The rewards of athletics and other so-called 
student activities are immediate and of a 
nature which appeals to the undergraduate. 
The rewards of scholarship are more remote 
and The idea 


that even the permanent value of college 


less definite. widespread 
studies is secondary to college friendships 
and ‘‘ecollege life’’ must also be recognized. 
Perhaps another element in the problem is 
the tendency of instructors to take a too 
It is 
necessary that the instructors be leaders in 


narrow view of a college education. 


thought and this, of course, means that in 
their research the field must be restricted. 
But far too many instructors fail to show 
the students the relation of the subject to 
the whole knowledge, or them- 
selves to realize relative values. Above all 
there might well be more consideration of 


realm of 


AND 
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the purpose of the average student 


In most 


ing to our colleges. 


that the 


*‘ASeS 


lan 


desire of the stud: 


probable 
‘‘eollege education’’ and he has a vi 
definite idea what he means by the ter 
A bachelor’s degr e does not now r 
sent any particular attainment, exc 
the techn! 


very few me} 


most closely restricted 


ricula; and there are 
work h 1S 
to-d 


fi r s 


any graduating class whose 
identical. A 
it represents anything, 
idea of the methods of study, the exter 


education 


college 


stands 


the known and the probabilities of th: 
known in different branches of know 
It should stand for an attitude of mind 
ability and desire to follow the truth 
ever it may lead, a tolerance of ideas 
a catholicity of taste. A college 
should be able to lead a fuller and 
useful life than the average man. Dur 


rradau 


his time in college a man has the opport 


nity to see something of the methods 
arts and the sciences. By the time he gr 
uates he should be able to make an int 
gent decision of his life work. 
follow that this decision will be 
with the right guidance in college the 


sion should be intelligent. 


nna 


One of the greatest problems confront 
the college to-day is the curriculum « 
individual student. Many attempts |! 
been made to solve the curriculum pro! 
for whole groups of students, but non 
these attempts have met with unqualif 
the of coll 
studies have been found inadequate in \ 


Rules for choice 


Success, 


many eases; and general prescriptions, su 


as a certain amount of natural science, ! 
satisfied in the perfun 
Free election by students quali 


been most 
manner. 
to judge their own needs and able to a\ 
over-specialization seems the ideal met 
But most undergraduates have neithe: 
judgment nor the experience necess 


It does 1 


‘ 
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e officer. This plan has diffe 
ts in different institutions, but in 
ses there are restrictions on 


so that the student may not, 
one hand, neglect altogether any of 
important general fields of know] 
nd, on the other hand, must pursu 
subject beyond the elementary stage 
pplieation of rigid rules to accom- 
s end has been far from successful. 
solution seems to lie in the selection of 
ilum for each student on the basis 
general principles invelved and a 
lve of his needs and desires. Such 
yn must be made with a knowledge of 
n and also of the college, which 
nclude the personality of the in 
rs as well as the subject matter of 
irses. It is here that the fraternities 
r organized groups can be of great 
They unquestionably have the 
s for knowing their men far better 
isy administrative officers possibly 
Moreover, there usually exist among 
inger undergraduates at least traces 
schoolboy hostility toward the 
r. Great good may be brought about 
simple fact that the leaders of the 
rnity are known to have a common 
se with the faculty. Very satisfac- 
irricula may be arranged by serious 
1! upperclassmen. In most cases such 
‘ula are superior to those arranged by 
student subject to the formal approval 
idministrative officer. Of course, fra- 
tv leaders have not the knowledge and 
rience of the officer, and this makes 
tion by them alone not wholly desira- 
side from the fact that they are not 
rmly far-sighted and wise. 
s probable that the most satisfactory 





Tow © ’ 
het we r n s 
Ssucl er ! S 
irriculum he 

9 = oe a 

at wand 

(on ! 
that o ‘ | 
Where students ar ther 
selection ol ve st 

nsicde bie deg l 
re ve trom nn other 
the organized groups, 
older members. will ir 
Where complete cooperat 
administrativ ff rs an 
group leaders of necessit 
sible for tl ly they 
vice is given mucel or 
out responsibility studen 
shi w the w Vv to easy ¢ ] 
evading require nts, 
letter of the law Witl 
sibility student advi 
attempt to secure for tl 
studies as are best r | 
form to th Spirit as WV 
eurriculum. Complet 
the faculty and the studer 
ng of the problems ea 
goes a long way to rd a 
plishment of the real pur] 
A plar 

College of La 
California l 

lege “ar i 
requireme 

study lis At 
Pp ‘ 

for oa ' 


; 
’ 
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‘ ¢ 
aay 
ind sp 
pul ns 
ry great \ 
n exists he 
1 the grou 
J ! r 
rive ind tl 
ser USL 
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Beside the fraternity is 
that of the select of 
affiliated. Wi! 


at ot 


problem there 
on studies for the un- 
This el ll always be large, 
the 


grouping experiments, now being made, are 


iSS 


least until housing and 


some 
successful. For differing reasons many men 
do not join social groups and must, there- 
treated ind 


fore, be ividually by the admin- 


istrative officers. Their problems can prob 
ably best be worked out by assigning them 
in small groups to members of the faculty 
who W ill get to know them. These men are, 
however, aside from the present discussion, 
to 
groups the group affords possibilities for 
effective management. The effort should 
be to the of the 


group and to see that the number of groups 


Kor students who belong organized 


increase responsibility 
is sufficient so that no student of the 
the 
But it must be kept in 


a large part of the effectiveness 


prope r 


is debarred from advan 


personality 
tages of a 


mind that 


group 


of the group organization depends upon the 
free selection of the members by the group 
itself. Cooperation with the fraternities, 
bringing with it increased responsibility, is 
already making them effective aids to ad- 
ministrative officers and with inereased 
cooperation much of the so-called fraternity 
problem will disappear. 

WituiamM G, REED 


CHICAGO, ILI 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BOSTON SCHOOLS 
AmonG the announcements by Superintend- 
ent Franklin B. Dyer, according to the Tran- 
script, is the complete revision of the courses 


Normal School and 
kindergarten 


Che 


on the exten- 


sion of the from 


that 


training one 


three. revision means the 


has been well received by the organi and 


ations 


puts into more formal shape the cooperation which 


has existed informally between the organizations 


ind the dean’s office for several years 
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er vocation wi 
rom Col ve ( irses, ¢ iblix y her 
nly how to teach but what to t 
dergarten work will be pl 1 
ghly  effici scholastic found 
teachers wh take the three-vear 
be prepared to teach also in prin 
The increase year by year in the | 
enrollment is giving the school 
coneern in the matter of accom 


There will be 17,000 pupils this ye 


ir 


per capita being about $80, or thre: 
much as it was twenty vears ago. 1] 
of the chief items in the rising ex 


f the school department, and ther 

» reduce it. To meet the increase 
the Hizh School of Commerce is 
important factors. This school will bi 
next week, and it will provid instr 


1.800 students. Dorchester 


has had a remarkable growth. 


dati ms 


mam there for 1,900 pupils 
registration is 2,500. Ch Sarah 
School in Roxbury will be utilized for 
flow. 

Another distinct step forward 
school type of industrial educat 
embodied in the erection of the ] 


Scho ] f Tr Boys in Roxbury, whi 5 
The s 


overcrowd 


modate 600 to 1.000. 
Stre been 


Bri . } 
orimmer las 


long time. At present there are two 
accommodated 


beer 


ide over the coming year at the 


boys who can not be 


building, but arrangements have 


Union building. 
Another int 
slowly developing in the hi 
conjunction with 


1. This sch 


in 


Arts Schor 


course training 


seum of Fine 


thirty scholarships this year for stud 


the high 


art. 


schools 
There ¢ 


eourse, and according to Superintend 


in ure twenty children 
their progress has been remarkable. 
of instruction is to stimulate the artist 


of the city for its contribution, not 





who show remarkal 


ry 


; 
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mimereial designing. Children = s : ‘ . 2 
irse are most carefully picked tration for the 
entering the high schools every year. pated Additional pupi 
high schools has called for : is are expected n Ea Boston, D 


n during the past year. It has’ chester, Brighton, West Roxbury and TJ 
1 to offer school credit for work Park. On the other 
private teachers, which means Charlestown, the North, West 1 South J 
be unnecessary for children to the city proper, South Boston 1 Roxbur 
1 to pursue their musical edu- will show a falling off in t ver grad 
musie courses have been revised kindergartens. 
sory committee. A course has just During the latter half of the veal 
r the first grades, the essential ending last June there was notable reductio1 
the singing of good songs. in the number of pupils in t ntral and 


ational centers will be opened in thi kly settled port ns 7 a ty. ttr ted 


t 


ith Boston, Roxbury and _ to the cessation of immigration The 
Plain [hese are for children twelve immigration during the summer will have 
1 more who show strong motor endeney to redu 
The centers opened last year tral schools, for there is 3a move! t of 


Boston, Dorchester and Roxbury families away f1 t downtown wards to the 
} 


y satisfactory to the school author suburbs. 
will also be twenty prevocational 

girls who are not bookishly inclined TE NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS’ RETIRE 

‘ : . . MENT FUND 

| go into domestic or industrial 

S led defective children are to re- City CHAMBERLAIN Henry Bruere, 

1 attention. Classes for stam- ‘'°°C?@'rm _ ae SOCEOTAR, 

e added, making six centers in al] ©" PEPS!OMS, Aas submitt d to the commiss 

n, each center providing for 

lred children. The value of this work 

by the statistics indicating that 


per cent. of the pupils are restored 


] + ; 
lain set rt} , f 
who do not get along well in their Under the 
” . I te é 
grouped under the head of special * 
ll also have additional attention. '” es ’ . 
} the gy I i . 
VY Classes at present and two cen- 
ldition have been organized for the : 
ec Ty is ) 
lren. These are given much voca- laa 
( t ii4, &* ‘ 
rk to make them self-supporting. " 
dance at the continuation schools, 4), . 


lren between the ages of fourteen and 624.98 
must go to work, will show an in- The fund fr 


view of the heavy travel to Europe _ to 


as ; . 
s of Tamulies to take part in the war. 
lded to this department a 
. ‘7 . . . ons 
tional guidance in Miss Susan 
f fo ‘ 
aia 
has been in charge of the place- 
| probably be an increase of some , fo 


isand pupils at the high and Latin 
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( ft 'N Yor 3 es 
ig | t ‘ ‘ ) 
ye 5 °7 y , r } 
ditior of the { ‘ . f Lé é the I] 
7 
aii f Q 7 | on , i) 1 19 
ul ec é fo ‘ ) t é (y Ter \ \ I Vey I 
making eof . ving the f i — { ' oe 
pra nO S a] ; r 
ment i ‘ \ ‘ ff the present ad aif } ; 
d ‘ ‘ 
f a fe , nt + hest wel 4 the thr } J 
| é I \ oO é ‘ ree tron WW 
t ros] e defi f $203,026.48 for 1915 Reso] — ‘ee wee 
\ = t } i 
} ne , the Controller arl 1dvances 
y + , } ] ’ y 
i | ted ¢ e mo! Ss. ¢ r o S future 
ena 4 i sae 
id nent to ke good e deficit ‘ ty 0 ua d 
not otherwi e necessary funds by ay] to 50 per cent. of t : 
propriatior for t has oa hority to do so f re rement ppear ; 
The board t ed 0 nas no aut ritv to 1 e] I I the r ! ( rs 
ri e the ‘ er t ms because of the of New Yorl nd the } rd { 
ta re t the equested tegisiation re mmended hout ¢ » rey ted bv t 
the ird of ¢ ? é mie ) ns or te ( . f OT ioe . , : . P 
the ad ‘ f the president of t yard of ed , . , : 
| resolved that P= < otinn f 
tion and the mberlair 
! open-mindeaness ind ‘ omplete é 
W ‘ | ] + ; y 
that it shall } ' i os 
gard for facts, and \ oness to dis s the prol 
I > 4 ' 
’ irc’ vy otf the + ; , na +} 
lem of pensions in the light of facts and no t 
1 . 1 hay hy] y 
guesses npress ns, char Ss, or allega ns, a sO | inv I r i | I ‘ I s 
£ g g 
. 
plan may be established that e just to teacl the Cit f New Yor nd the } 
‘ P ail ] 1] he 
ers and xpavers ke w ! S oper n Wi ion th which shall be right 
st re to té ers é issura ‘ yf mfor hy le nd +n seek t P r relief 
retirement after a proper perio yf e service deemed exnedient 
, , 
and wt th tv a protectiol of Ss Taithi en . 
' ' The retirement f 1 was < : 
vhey y } } + . S ' yssibl 
ployec Whe ape 0 i amt : | ird f eduecat I t its last 
for them further to port themselv 
motion of Mor Riote 3 
7 ¢ y 
Pending the institution of a new plan, laws and legislation was reque 
, | » J 7 
which Mr. Bruere points out can not take plac the teachers’ retirement law an 
. . : -_ . ’ . 
intil the legislature meets, he says the follow- egislation w h w 1 put tl 
ing steps are open: proper basis Che pensions ’ 
} rd was requested to tak 1) 
\ pro rata red r 7 the existing pensions a i Wa I l t I 1} 
wl } t is estimated \ imount to bout 42 per I 
eent. for the remaining five monthly payrolls tor me 
this vear: restoration to active service of the least f 
exacting ¢ iracter t tea ers who |! é heen re f 
tired since 1912 and who are st ible to render n 
n 
service: or voluntary contributions of suc idd r) 
} 
tional sums as are suflicient to prov de for its ° ’ 
poration counsel that he has n 
maintenance until the end of the year, which con 
dispose of this amount except by 


tributions might in part be refun¢ 
ablishment of the new fund the board of retirement, of which 


the coming year. It is esti: Churchill is chairman. The pensior 
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principles and pra rt nwo! 
vill be covered. Under rses on hist 

and government will br led American 
history. Further rmation may be obtained 
from the secretar f exten n <¢ rses for 


Dre. F. J. Ketriy, director of the training 
school of the Kansas State Normal School, at 


Imp ria has hye n pp ty | ad f the 

hool education of the University of Kan 
17 . " , . 

Sas. iar Will retain both positions Tor the pres 

ent The doubl appointment is considered an 

Importal step toward unifying the t cher 


training system of the state. Dr. Kelly grad 
of Nebraska in 1902, 
and took his doctorate at Col 1914. 


iumbpla mn 


During the years 1902 to 1908 he held posi- 
tions of various types in the publie schools of 
South Dakota From 1908 to 1912 he was 
director of tl No | Training School at 
Speartish, S. D Dr. Kelly has done work on 
standard) ge grades and on tests of silent 
reading 


Wittim Wess Kemp, a graduate of 
ford and Ph.D. of Columbia, now professor of 
education in the University of Montana, has 
been appointed professor of school administra- 
tion in the University of California. 

Ix the school of education of th 
Ambrose L. Suhrie and 


Univers ty 
of Pennsylvania, 
Arthur L. Jones 


prot ssors of education 


been elected assistant 


Mr. Suhrie 


have 
was grad- 
Norm il 


from the 


Pennsylvania State 


1900, and 


uated from the 


School at California in 
John B. Stetson Unive rsity in Florida in 1906, 
was professor of educa- 


he Normal C 


Stetson Universty. In the latter year he be- 


From 1906 to 1910 he 
tion and principal of ollege a 
came Harrison fellow in education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and received the de- 
of Ph.D. in 1913. In 1914 he 
Normal at West Chester, Penn- 


sylvania, as professor and dean of the 


went to the 


oret 


State School 


depart- 


ment of edueation. Mr. Jones was graduated 


in 1893 from Towa College at Grinnell, and 


for two vears remained there as an instructor 
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biol In 1895 he beca 

x1 Minneapolis Hig 
te ‘ ter - Panera 
schools Redwood Falls, Mint 
several rs of service, he res 
zraduate work in edu ! ( 
versity here he held llows 
ears In 1907 | vas ¢ 
educatl the R Island N 
it Prov ! I 3 | 
chair and depar headship 


educa I i t pav SLO000 « 

Herman Schneider of t I ; 
nati and \\ \W S 

f schools at Gary, Ind.,. to wv 

\ nal ! pr scl 

Se] ler’s y , 


board f « , y ft 
calling for a report from | 
ind 1! if il services bu >) 
Wirt’s contr is carried to J 
Five thousand dollars is to be ] 
signing of the contr and the 


December 31, 


Hersert FE, Boiron, professor 
in the University of Cal 


history 


author of the “ Guide 


three members created by the | 
1915 for a survey of Califor 

uments, 
members, one to be appointed by 
of California and the other to | 
the Order of the Native Sons 
ation of $10,000 has been made 


uration of their work. 
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College after spending the past y« | ! ) 
1] the Napier Tercentet | P 
g | later traveled n Fr : 
> I d and Germans Phe re! | S s 


I whet e was engaged I 1) 1) 
t I ry f certain brat j 1 | 1) G \l 
: Great Britai ring | | - 
eigh centuries Ma 
Susan D. HUNTINGTON rector of | \ ( 
Ins e for Girls in Spain, has \ 
M I Iter V t 1 in this Iliers Ma 


ses 9 nasties to O i | 
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b \ I] Med ( x . 
New York University col ct the \\ 
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( rs P | tor twenty \ vill | ! 
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S. | gs, d r of the bureau o! 


n ‘ , 
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i] O)n } s I lay The ] f £500 . 


| sda evel 0 ‘ \ 
ere ‘ making were eis 
Miss Eva I \ Baur luctiz S500 a \ 
, - 
S Some f + ‘ 1 wi iW ' g t 


Miss Lillian Wald, of the Henry pected that 
Settlement; Miss Katharine I i 


ner of corrections; Dr. S. Josephine Th 
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, \r y n <¢ ’ Kees ~ ~ 
Edueat Building, Albar tf Fi g S 
iy nd ted by the Stat \ ir M.S \ nad 
| n in coopera , Dr. W Fr’. ] vood 
S s Bure f Edu | \I M 
, ralizat ut rities and S 
r Immigrants Amer S ‘ 
vill pat pate will represent var 
y 3 f edu nm. 
- r s, Your M , 
\ rg S 
ected v r 
s lo tte 
< ( ‘ nd. | 
. S) lel 
e | 
( t an 
S es 
4 4 I ive T | | 
) t fall W 
ed for next spr 
le prepa 
\ ‘ e O 
the Journal of the Americ ' 
\ I hat the plan merg } 
\l 1 Med il School nd 
P > lL A 
ted [he merger applies on] r 
nirst tw years Tr} third 
vear classes will conti to | r f 
ra by the two respective fac \ ‘ 
| 1 school will receive f ] 
f the Mary 1 State University 
r ¢ 1 of tl vears 1915 and 191 r 
] 2 slatu which create l the t t 
State Univers ray that institu } 
sum named to be used for medical 1t nat 
» the ste Neither of the schools q 
ves state uid Che Uni ersity of ] \ 
regents will i nelud — 
s representatives ol the College of r | 
and Surgeons; and the medical ge Tr 
t university will be reased by week w r 
he physicians and surgeons, making August 7 15 
in all. There will be no resigna- weeks, | \i ] 2 175, 
The University of Maryland Medical 141, 1 
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QUOTATIONS 


PREPAREDNESS IN THE NEW YORK 


SCHOOLS 


Wuen the schools closed last summer there 

were JOS.000 ipil n the 1 stratiol sts 

1 nearly £OOO lren in part-time 

classes. In 1 past six years t nerease in 

I reg rat I ( h september over the 
preceding June has ranged from 47,000 t 
70,000 | vould indica t the new 

l army to-day numbers a 780,000, It 

the es é 10,000 children on part-time 
turns it t } ‘ rreet rs per entage ot 

ipils on part-th r the city asa w e will 

i\ I n trom it 4 per cent, ft r little 

er 5 m ( In view of t fact that the 
September end e is always heavier than 
the Jun ttendane f t f ving year, be- 
1s¢ ) tur ! on. t] su rer of 1916 
shou reas nly over last 
summet | is one that affects 
prin lly S the } ’ 
ighs outside M ittar In Manhattan las 
Tun the part-tin pupils wer less than 2.000 
out of a total registration of nearly 270,000, or 
le thar ne per t B DY vn the 
part-ti pupils r per cel f the regis 
trat n 1 | ! n By x fT \ ve! l? pel 

eent 

lhe problem, from the figures cited, appears 
T 1 rie d ng not nly \ i rapid il creas 
in the school population, but with a shifting 
population. Manhattan’s solution of the prob 
lem has been made possible by a factor which 
has made the situation in Brooklyn and th 
Bronx so difficult. Even the surprisingly low 
figures of the recent state census show a total 
increase n popul tion tor the wh le « ty of 5 
per cent.; but Manhattan by these figures would 
have suffered an actual decrease of 8 per cent. 
Though the state figures may be questioned, it 


is plain that Manhattan has been draining off 
into the outlying boroughs. This fact an 


ligent building policy in the board of eduecat 


ition 
must take into account; and partly this has 
been done Of thirteen new schools for the 
present term, Manhattan has only und 
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EDUCATIONAL 
SEARCH AND STATISTICS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND MECHANICAL 
ATIONS IN NEW ORLEANS BY THE 
IVISION OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH. II \ 
PREFERENCES AND A STAY-IN- 


SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 


irvey it was decided to try thi 


parents f pupils thirte . 
iis oeialls cabelas, ae S 

\ Vy oO pa m tor wl ! 
tr your sol r daughter ? o 
3 r she want to be and do? J 
n is | r sh best adapted l 

he received any t1 ng for this 

What other sel ire vou 

nd him or her? ete ti rhrou ' 

n of Superintendent Joseph M 
l t teachers of the publie school 
rms were distributed and collected. |! 
1es s of ufional cho nd ! 
vere raised simultaneously in sev Pi 
mes Furthermore luring the mm 
hool” week ninety meeting were 2 
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hese meetings, the general subject J. SITE, Bl S 
‘advantages of remaining in school.” ‘ 
meeting analyses of the responses Sit S 
1 had been prepared in concise form by to the « 
sion of Educational Research. A com- The Div 
vsis of these returns will be presented go publis 
writer in the forthcoming report of terla WI I 


ndent Gwinn. 
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enoice of site is still d lave | The eT terla I ioca s des ible ) é pts 
. . r 1 tia) } — , 
cited in the report are fourteer n number, as I pala i edifices, ite i tf exces é 
for ornate d ratior 





Edu ' igree that the Is Delgado 
‘ } nos < S na ‘ 
Centra I ides & oO for B ~ i Ss I nd . of - in >» % S 
S I ) > 4 
cates, doubtless w i es ~~ tom fe I B { \ 
mo 1 fy at k ' r 
trair ng ho New Orleans for var 1s eda i K i ) 
} = oe 
trad For e reasons that pe , o om 
Q Vat | , , . 
} 4 
al I time T ‘ TV ‘ t | iu’ ‘ 
nor moact f 4 : 
rate s st ent and tha f tions - & eC 
ind o7 rt p he que, eve . re + y & s . 
V N r 
us ti s I e «ae ted to ‘ t lo : As 
7 , } } 
nor , . « . 7 
cat n ot the s . . ere , 
rT} . . . . ( ale le 
i { t t ire er I T | < ? ? i rh - 
+7 1; j . ols 
before L Site nas e¢ pre for the | ’ Dy . 
> . nd f SS ‘ easo ‘ 
gado or ra I ‘ ~ » for B e Ir rder I 
that no de rable error mav } perp ted I Uv ( 
} 
f ¢ 
Tt S matter lesirable t the ; + + tal ‘ J 7 \ 
of f r prices ee 
late conse tive ese | ! " sa S ¢ g 
7 ] { } y > | 
pre I ry 4 ya e for the De g » ( i 
xt one - 4 ‘ 
ain tral rade —_ Thes pri on re a , ym y » € 
S - , = of , 
fourteen in numbe afin: 4 ee MN t f 
| > ; 4 
1. What a 7 s School Is N \ = t. f j of I \ 
t ( { P ‘ 
nas ' ; } , rangem¢ f 
‘ » ) ‘ 
‘ llowever S r ble N« () 
ela rainir s in ate gra rpev = k 
kee} hg omme ( r if Tess i S o . . . . 
) r t r + 1 kt } 
iS in enginee yy ! | é I Colles r ‘ . = I ‘ 
= tht matter af p ia a 
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é ‘S el g 1 7 Ne] It sho 7 a A Y ( 
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pre ure } vs for ' ng 1 ] , ; } eo sk i il vy is I rKers 
he schoo n not be ad «a 
workers mie ! tr es nd vy oI S¢ , 
] ) ) T r es Tt T - 
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pleted I Tune i lid é 1 S 
rs » dis r ’ fr " 
, { for P — , \ ’ erate l € e tres i g r 
) Va sno 
S ol, t I Oo be l t r 7] 
be made for increasing growth of popu . i g é 
dav w) ; - 
therefore liberal space should be p ed for j . Ac ea K 


K oft 1! l i shop ] 
blocks s} | e acq ed for t leloado Scho 1 : . : 
riven in the Delgado Scl f t 
if the school be built t} f the city 
' — 
I ture of th student body ma 
Dresslar woes so far is to sav ft +t not lees ¢ ) : : . . 
} } of « matic cor dit ns ther d I ~ 
eight or te ucres sho 1 constit e the te of ’ A i i Ail I i it ‘ 
{ } » ; ‘ . 
cosmopolitan } S il and fiftv acres that of or the arcnite and a ¢ np 
an agricultural high school buildings were easily drawn, as the 1 
Cramped space is to be avoided owing to such step of the survey. Tables wer 
ictor s r r wt nereas va] . ° 
f wiltioiy f gro . eased values, estimates of approximate floor s f 
3) recreative grounds { init shops and build s ‘ : : 
( - : of the floors and of the e ibage I 


5. Unit Systen Tr} unit system of plant } 
, . ’ 
S ps poratories snop-ta l 
t. e., buildings and rooms specifically prepared for ops, laboratories, shop-talk 
] 
purposes inter led should be considered and cor rooms, offices, lavatori Ss, corriaors 
Structed separately accompanying fgure shows th \ 
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1 both for initial buildings and for future 10. EXPLANAT ‘ ATING TNITIAL 
pment. Here is also a memorandum in- BUILDINGS, , MUM 
the nature of each of the initial AREAS EI 
ngs, which will cost approximately i. M r stories 
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Contains: Printing Trades Divis Auditoriun Ean me? C} , - pm 
Administrative Offices, Class, Study, Library and pend upon (1) char r of instruct 
Draw ng Rooms, Laborat es La tories Jar ») tvnes fn : ee = a 2 
tor’s Room, ete a : 

B. Mi , 1) BUILI (3) examples of equipment used by 
ING T wo and one lf stories 144 18 feet ot existing trades sce! s elsewher 

Contai General Ma e Sho Automobile judgment of a competent dir l 
Repair Sho Forge and Blacksn Room, Shop mated that the initial equiy ! 
Talk. Sto ul Yrawing Rooms. Laboratories $35,000. and it is recommended ¢ 
Lavatories, et more be put aside permanently in or 

c Fo RY ANNEX TO B): One and a half the interest the re f shal] he expend | 

tories 1S ~ Te¢ ti ns from vear t \ - nv WW th the 

( Foundry. Core-making De rtment. 2 

g a trained, competent director 

Office, Stock Roon ti 

D B DING TRAD sND WooD-WORKING T 

r ‘ ee 11. ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF 1 
( ) one | stories 

144 1S feet Mr. De Ieado le ft the beque st fo ft ( 

Contains Space for Carpentry, Bricklaying, New Orleans, specifying only that 

I I A A - » SI n I 

Plumbing, Electr Wiring, Painting, ete Shops, amount should be expended upon t} 

’ T’.) rar » + . > 7 ‘ P 
Shop Talk, Drawing, Stock Rooms, Laboratory, lishment and permanent equipment of 
Office, Lavatory, et . 1. a : 

“9 ‘ vy ' Bas gado School. There have been ] 
E. MACHINE WCOD-WORKING MILL (ANNEX TO ; , nia 
vou , f turning over the control of the n« 
D): One and a half stories; 48 X SOU feet , a 
Contai Planing Mill, Cabinet Shop, Saw-fil school to a special commission rather 
_ cattae Baad af salon as. 

ng Shop, Sto k Room, ete th * x1 ing . ard I chi il il! 

F. OPERATING ENGINEERING DIVISION AND setting up a dual system of public « 

POWER PLANT BUILDING: Two and one half stories, Che report presents two briefs 1 

144 « 48 feet spectively, dual and unit controls, 

Contains Boiler Room, Engine and Dynamo sets forth the following recommend 


. ~ a “ > = ; ‘ : . 
Shop Talk and Office Rooms. a plan which it 1S he lieved will eon 


boratories, 


Room, Lal | 
G. RECREATION BurILpIneé: One and a half sto f the merit £ +} lual systen 
of the merits of the dual system w 


80 « SO feet . ° . 
ing a unit system of control. 
Contains: Gymnasium, 


Office, ete 
4 BOARD OF SCHOO! 


H-H-H-H-H-H-H-H ARCADES: One and a hal 
Cr trol and maintenan e of the De . 


stories, 16 * 32 feet. These arcades make pos 
sible a central control of the student body, a con should be relegated under special ord 
trol similar to po d types of manufacturing | ants ommission council to the board of s 
and also facilitate in bad weather the passage from with these provisions (B, C, D, E, F, G 
building to building 

I-J iN These outlines indicate i buildings B. ASSOCIATE COUNCIL FOR DELGAD( 
(144 « 48 feet) and arcades 2 &« 16 feet for The commission council of New O 

elect upon nominations by the mayor, a i 


future development. ) 
650 « 90 feet or Delaado Trades School Council constit 


MV-N-O-P. MINIMUM SIT! 
about six city squares This allows for: (1) Initial members not members of the board of 
Buildings {BCDEFGH); (2) Future De rectors, except as specified in the se of 
members below They sl all serve wit! 


velopment (I J K L); (3) Lawns and ground 
space for architectural setting, air and light; (4) Two active 
Pending the construction of extensions (J J K L) 
the space to be occupied by them can be utilized chanical trades 
Two other public spirited cit 
for ability, education and inter 
( 


manufacturers of New Or 


Two active wage-earners of New Orle 


. 

as a playground. 
Q Q. Arrows: Indicate that more ground leans chosen 
in the future if there were con- 


fe 6 Scientific Agriculture, 


would be needed industrial training 
templated a Division of President of 
eulture for City Boys. officr 


Dairying or Hort 
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F THE \ ATE (‘ FOR THI 


ts Ss subje t to the ratification of the 
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eet ys ind a regular report I Vriting 
B j f School Directors 
te Council shall assist the Board of 
tors in a manner untrammeled by tra 
ynventional education, but ever conserv 
fare of boys, and in sympathetic, intel] 


with employees and employers in the 


trades and industries of New Orleans 





endeavor to see to it that the distinctive 
f the Delgado School shall be the pra 
g of boys in mechanical trades, al 
e of the work include practical 
p mathematics, mechanical drawing, 
ind hygiene. Thus the vital and uniqu 
f the Delgado Central Trades School for 
of being tacked on to the multiplicity 
ts of the regular board, receive at once 
ied ittentio of ‘‘an asso ate board 
terested in the levelopment of this 


to the director of the Delgado 


of School Directors in the sele« 


1 Board 
of 


prac tical trades experience ar d 


ng their salaries Especially it is desir 
the Associates Council should labor to 
ther contir ially the regular school sys 
est civic interests of our industries and 


ge earners and the work of the Delgado 
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plan for the establishment, organization and 
conduct of a great school of mechanical trades 
for boys, for the establishment of which school 
three fourths of a million of dollars are now 
available. 

(hb) 


to industry and to education by the printed 


Better understanding is to be brought 


record of a survey both of our factories, build- 
ing track s and also of our schools a survey 
conducted with psychological insight into the 
needs of workers whether in school or industry. 

(c) Basis is laid, in the wide range of facts 
presented in the four hundred pages of facts 
concerning industry and education, for a more 
effective vocational guidance of youth. 

It is true that the authorities are under no 
the 


There is rea- 


legal obligation to adopt and execute 
recommendations of this report. 
son to believe, however, that the survey will 
have a powerfully helpful effect in modifying 
public education in New Orleans, and that the 
Delgado School will be a reality not disap 
This survey is an example 
faith 


and economically to make a vocational survey 


pointing our hopes. 
rood 


of a municipality setting out in 


without calling in experts, or commissions, 


from without. So far, there has been a strong 
spirit of cooperation manifested in employers, 
employees, commercial labor bodies, the press 
There are 
the 
a significant thing in a year 


and officials to furthe r this survey. 


doubtless points of weakness in under- 
taking, but it is 
of financial and political stress that men have 
in behalf 


HILu 


RESEARCH, 


united to encourage this movement 


of youth. Davin SPENCE 
EDUCATIONAT 


NEw Or! 


THE DIVISION OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, EANS 
SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Oakland 


Associa- 


presented at the 


National 


following: 


AMONG papers 


meeting of the Edueation 


tion were the 
School Administration 
Address: O. M. 
ber of the board of education, Portland, Ore. 
Members of 


be very important factors in the National Edu- 


President's PLUMMER, mem- 


the boards of education should 


AND 
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from all over the United States con 


and discuss all phases « 


eation 


















if ed icational a 
The heads of the large industries ars 


the out] k for new ideas and for 


chine ry. Let a better way of doing 


thing be reported in any part of 
immediately the old method is d 


_ 
handling 


the new adopted. The 
fairs should be along the same lines. 
ple of the New York schools have d 


some new truth along educational 
the west coast should be put in tou 
at once. Participation by our member 
better fits us for 


the 


national meeting 
also makes us firm supporters of 
vanced by our superintendent as 
his observations made at this same 
As the board of 
of all things educational from a publ 


{ 


education is the 
standpoint, the department of school 
tration should become one of the str 
the 


within the gift of the people which carr 


entire organization. There is 


it more honor than that of a m 
board of education, 


has it withi 


and ho man 
any community n his ] 
of more usefulness than a scho 
Only 
and who places their welfare above 
eligible for the positii n. \ 


} 


a person who thoroughly 


should be 


who confines his attention to the tax 
tirely to the utter disregard of the 


school board. Ther 


country wl 


menace to any 
a community in the 
back their board of 
feel the 


There is 


education to 
they appropriations aré 
wisely. no better constru 
licity for a city than to be known 
tire country as a city of good sch 
as “The” city of good sce 


Let 


chamber 


known 
value twenty-fold greater. 
and our 


business interests 


merce to realize the far reaching 
of education, to the end that they 
every sane request for financial aid. 
A Friendly View of School Board M 
WituuM E, Crance cor, College 
In half of the several states, ther 
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